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MATURINUS CORDERIUS: THE SCHOOLMASTER OF 

CALVIN. II. 

We have seen that in the De Corrupti Sermonis Emendalione 
Libellus, published in 1530, while Corderius was at Paris (having 
taught there in the colleges of Reims, Sainte-Barbe, Lisieux, de la 
Marche, and Navarre), 1 he had constant recourse to the ver- 
nacular. We have seen that Calvin ascribes "any merit" in his 
writing as "in part" due to Corderius's instruction. It is difficult, 
therefore, to resist the inference that Corderius effectively pursued the 
method of a simultaneous study of Latin and French. Such is the 
view of M. Bonnet in his Nouveaux recits du seizieme siecle, and of 
M. Quicherat in his Hisloire de Sainte-Barbe. M. Bonnet goes so 
far as to say that Corderius was the first who dared to teach in French. 2 
On the other hand, M. Massebieau points out that, in the preface to 
the De Corrupti Sermonis Emendatione, Corderius says: "We must 
bring children not only to love the Latin language, but to be fascinated 
by it, to be ashamed to use the vernacular like as their mothers, and 
only to fall back upon it greatly against their will." But Massebieau 
himself notes that in the fourth edition of the De Emendatione 
Corderius gives far more phrases translated into French than in the 

r So Corderius tells us in the preface to the Colloquia. 

2 In a chapter entitled "La lutte avec le Latin," written by M. Brunot, in Vol. 
Ill of the Hisloire de la langue el de la litterature jrancaises des origines a 1000, edited 
by M. de Juixeville, it is pointed out that it should scarcely be said that Corderius 
gave French a place in the teaching of Latin. As M. Brunot puts it, the use of the 
mother-tongue was a necessity for instruction at all. Moreover, M. Brunot cites a 
book, On the Turning 0} the Latin Verbs into the French Language, and another On 
the Manner oj Exercising Children in Declining Nouns and Verbs, both issued by 
Robert Stephen, apparently both independent of Corderius, and therefore disposing 
of the unique position of Corderius in the use of French in instruction. Massebieau 
draws attention to the fact that Goulet, in the Heptadogma had recommended the 
use of the vernacular, and shows that there is ground for supposing that there were, 
before 1517, Latin grammars written in French. However, it is not of great importance 
if Corderius were not the first to bring French side by side with Latin in instruction. 
It is not urged that he himself made any claim to originality in the matter. He wanted 
to expel barbarisms of all kinds in either Latin or French, and to have well-written 
exercises and correct conversation. 
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first edition. We cannot, therefore, help thinking that at this time 
Corderius increasingly felt that the concurrent study of French with 
Latin was important. Else why should he, in the edition of 1541, 
introduce the carefully prepared French index, as well as the Latin 
index ? 

But when Corderius came to write the Colloquia, did he then hold 
the same views ? In one of the dialogues 1 between a monitor and 
another boy, the master's words, addressed to the school at large, 
are quoted: 

I have heard, quoth he, that there are some among you who talk in French 
ofttimes, and in the meantime none of you doth tell me anything; which is an 

argument of the consent of you all in this same fault Whereupon (quoth 

he) I admonish you that one of you exhort another diligently to speak Latin, 
and that you bring unto me very quickly the names of them who will not obey, 
that I may add a remedy 2 to this evil. 

The monitor is then asked by another boy: "May we not therefore 
utter any word in French?" The monitor replies: 

The master doth not understand the matter so He is not so very 

severe or exacting that he doth punish straightway if any word escape any by 
chance, as they are talking together. He hath said before the whole school 
sometimes that his edict appertaineth to those only who, when they know how 
to speak Latin, yet always seek holes that they may talk in French. 

The fact is clear enough that Latin was required to be spoken. 
Idle talking was forbidden, but even slight and unimportant matters 
might be discussed, if the language used was Latin. This rule was 
disobeyed, but it was by boys 

who crack of no other things but their junkets and drinkings together in secret 
alehouses. 3 Yea, they laugh at us with full cheeks, because, we speak Latin 
in the streets; but what is the worst of all is that they will not suffer them- 
selves to be admonished at all If so be that thou shalt say, "I will carry 

this to our master, or to the monitor," "Oh," say they, "I care much; thou 
durst not; for if thou shouldst accuse me, thou shouldst not carry it away scot- 
free."'* 

The conclusion to which we are led, therefore, is that the rule of 
the school was that boys should speak Latin out of class, and that 

1 Colloquia, Book IV, 13. 2 /. e., a punishment. 3 Book II, 35. 

* In fact, this very boy, Michael, goes on to relate: "In good sooth, when one 
of them found me of late in a certain secret corner, he gave me two very great buffets 
upon either cheek, and fled away forthwith." 
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monitors could and did report to the master those who were caught 
"prating" in the vernacular. Naturally this was resisted by the 
idler sort, but such were always leading a precarious life, liable to 
be beaten for negligence in exercising their Latin. This is not a ques- 
tion of a passage here and there in the Colloquia. It is the tenor of 
the whole book. If there is any difference in Corderius's attitude 
toward the vernacular in the De Emendatione and in the Colloquia, 
it surely must be put down to the differences of conditions under 
which he was teaching. When he was in Paris he was teaching in 
an atmosphere where Latin was the traditional language of instruc- 
tion. 1 The barbarisms of the French were as noticeable as, perhaps 
more noticeable than, those of the Latin language. He set himself 
steadily against both. But when he came to Switzerland, it was a 
different matter. From 1546 to 1559 he was teaching at Lausanne. 
From 1559 to 1564, the date of the publication of the Colloquia, he 
was with Calvin, under Beza, at Geneva. At Paris he had many 
students, who by a process of natural selection had gravitated from 
the country. They were picked pupils compared with those whom he 
had at Lausanne and Geneva. In the latter places he had to arouse 
a spirit of scholarship in a much larger proportion of pupils. It is 
true that he had some pupils from cultured homes. In the Colloquia 
we see instances of both kinds. Ordinarily the parents of the boys 
are farmers from the country, of whom there are many instances in 
the Colloquia; or tradesmen and merchants, to whom the boys write 
letters, when the father is away at Paris or at Lyons. 2 Sometimes a 
parent is poor, too poor to buy his boy books. Or another boy's 
father gives him so much money that it is a marvel to other boys 
that he can be trusted with it. One boy's father is owner of a large 
park, with many wild animals in it. Many have orchards, and still 
more vineyards. Other boys are so poor that they are constantly 
borrowing to meet dire necessities. Boys are wanted at home to write 
letters for their parents. One boy has lice in his clothes. 

1 "Nemo scholasticorum in collegio lingua vernacula loquatur, sed Latinus 
sermo eis sit usitatus et familiaris." {Statut. Acad, et Univers. Parisiensis, Art. 
XVI, 3 Sept. 1599. Quoted by M. Ferdinand Beunot in De Julleville's Li- 
terature jrangaise, Tome III, p. 646, to show that the old statute enjoining Latin 
remained unchanged in spite of any would-be reformers.) 

2 On one occasion a boy's father is at Lyons during the pestilence there. Later 
on, the boy's joy is described on his safe arrival home. 
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Corderius gives us a picture of one boy, Questor, who is lodged 
most uncomfortably in a house in the town. His hostess omits to 
call him; he has no scholars as chamber-fellows with whom he can 
confer as to his studies; buyers and sellers frequent the house, and 
make great noise; above his room is a very large common chamber 
where wares are kept ; great packs are carried in and out at all hours. 
Questor never seems to be "free" except when he is in school and 
with his school-fellows; he cannot come to the schoolhouse because 
his host is an old friend of his father's. He has both spoken to and 
written to his father concerning his discommodity of studies; but all 
in vain; it is as if a tale were told to a deaf man. This is "because 
his father hath never himself been brought up in a school of learning, 
and therefore he understandeth nothing in the way of studies." 

There is, however, in the Colloquia a description of a cultured 
home. It has been suggested that this is a sketch of the home life 
of Robert Stephen. 1 It is the fiftieth colloquy of Book II: 

MONTANE, EUSEBIUS. 

M: "How old art thou?" E.: "Thirteen, as I have heard of my mother." 
Montane explains that he is twelve, but has a brother five years old. E.: "What 
sayest thou? Doth he speak Latin already?" M.: "Why dost thou marvel? 
We have always a schoolmaster at home, both learned and diligent. He doth 
teach us ever to speak Latin. He uttereth nothing in French, unless to make 
something plain. Moreover, we dare not speak to my father except in Latin." 
E.: "Therefore do ye never speak in French ? " M.: "Only with my mother, 
and at a certain hour, when she commands us to be called unto her." E.: "What 
do ye with the family?" M.: "We have seldom speech with the family, and 
indeed only in their passage, and yet the servants themselves do speak to us in 
Latin." E.: "What do the maids?" M.: "If at any time need requireth that 
we speak to them we use the vulgar tongue, as we are wont with my mother 
herself." E.: "Oh happy ye who are taught so diligently." M.: "Thanks be 
to God, by whose gift we have a father who hath a care to have us so diligently 
instructed." E. : " Certainly, the praise and honor thereof is due to our heavenly 
Father alone." 

The personal influence and encouragement of a father in promot- 

1 Massebieatt, Les Cottoques scolaires, p. 234. But the suggestion in the col- 
loquy that Montane's mother had to be spoken to in French would seem to make it 
improbable that Stephen is referred to. Robert Stephen married Petronilla, daughter 
of the publisher, Jodocus Badius. "She was a thorough scholar, and could read, 
write, and speak Latin fluently." — Putnam, Books and Their Makers, Vol. II, p. 31. 
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ing the studies of his boy are shown in another instance, in Book II, 
Colloquy 28: 

PICUS, MARCUAR'DUS 

M.: "As often as our father is not necessarily busied he doth exercise us at all 
hours; in the morning, before and after dinner, before supper, after supper very 
long; last of all, also, before we go to bed." P.: "In what things doth he exer- 
cise you?" M.: "He doth exact of us these things especially which we have 
learned in the school all the week. He looketh into our themes, and doth ask 
us concerning them; he often gives us something to be written down, sometimes 
in Latin, sometimes in French. Sometimes also he doth propound unto us a 
short sentence in our mother-tongue which we may turn into Latin. Sometimes, 
contrarily, he doth command us to repeat some Latin sentence in French. Last 
of all, before meat and after, we read always something out of the French 
Bible, and that before the whole family." P.: "Doth he ask nothing concern- 
ing the catechism ?" M.: "He doth that every Lord's Day, except peradventure 
he be absent from home I have forgotten the civility of manners concern- 
ing which he is wont to admonish us at the table." P.: "Why doth your father 
take so much labor in teaching you ?" M.: "That he may so understand whether 
we lose our labor in the school and abuse our time." P.: "The diligence oj the 
man is marvelous, and so his wisdom. Oh how are ye bound to the heavenly 
Father who hath given you such a father on the earth ! " 

Nor is it to be doubted that, besides the sons of the learned and 
the unlearned, Corderius had children of the pampered rich and that 
he was obliged to be complacent to them much' against his wish. In 
Book IV, 22, we have a colloquy in which a boy describes a feast at 
his rich uncle's, to which the master was invited. The guests were 
the four syndics or officers dealing with any foreign prince, the 
deputy-governor of the city, and two of the chief senators, together 
with two of the uncle's chief acquaintances. The master was placed 
in the midst of the table opposite the host. The only lady present 
was the host's wife, who sat at the lowest end of the table, so that 
she could rise "more commodiously for the order of the service." 
The dinner lasted from ten o'clock A. M. till a little before noon. 
The following is the menu, as related by the boy Castrinovanus : 

First service. — Little thin wafers made with honey, with hippocras; gam- 
mons of bacon; chitterlings hanged in the smoke; sausages; ox tongues salted and 
smoked; salads of cabbage, lettuce; giblets of birds fried; galley-mawfreys of veal, 
with whole yolks of eggs. 

Second service, — Flesh pies; chickens boiled with lettuce; beef; mutton; veal; 
fresh pork; powdered pork; flesh pottage, seasoned with yolks of eggs; saffron and 
verjuice; broths made of herbs. 
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Third service. — Roasts: Chickens, pigeons, fat goslings, and pigs; also conies; 
shoulders of mutton; two partridges with a leveret set between them; green beans 
fried, and peas sodden with the shales. 1 

There were also fishes for ostentation, including a marvelous great trout, a 
great pike, and fresh-water crabs. 

Sauces, capers, oranges, pickled olives, rose-vinegar, green-sauces; junkets, 
cheese, tarts, wafers, rice boiled in milk and well sugared; ripe peaches, figs, 
cherries, raisins of the sun, dates. 

The boy Vano, to whom Castrinovanus relates all this, says: 
"They who make feasts to such men seem to strive for abundance, 
preparation, pomp, and daintiness." Castrinovanus raises the ques- 
tion: "Dost thou think that all the guests were delighted with that 
strange excess of expense?" Vano replies: "I do not think so, 
unless peradventure they be dingthrifts or rioters or Apician belly- 
gods." Vano asks about the master at the feast. Castrinovanus 
states how he had a conversation with his uncle. Vano says: "I 
believe he might command you and his son to take better notice of 
you." "That," replies Castrinovanus simply, "is like to be true." 

With boys, then, from all these varying kinds of households, to 
say nothing of the motley group of refugees' children at Geneva, 
who can wonder that Corderius wanted some unifying main subject 
of instruction to attempt to bring them on to a common plane, and 
if possible on to a learned plane ? Parisian French might be tolerable 
concurrently with Latin among pupils more accustomed to Latin 
culture. But apparently at Geneva he saw no way of getting Latin to 
a reasonable pitch of conversational fluency but by requiring its con- 
stant practice, and by forbidding the vernacular, with all its diver- 
sities of dialect and absence of a fixed standard. Hence the whole 
paraphernalia of masters, monitors, lashes, public censure, exhor- 
tations, school laws to banish the vernacular and to reinforce in 
leisure hours the speaking of Latin enjoined and to some extent 
obtained in the school lessons. 

Let it be noted that the object of the Colloquia is distinctly stated 
to be to practice boys in the Latin tongue. The title-page is as 
follows: Colloquiorum scholasticorum libri iv, ad pueros in sermone 
latino paulatim exercendos recognili. Lugduni T de Straton 1564. 

Of editions of the Colloquia Buisson 2 names the following in 

1 I. e., in the husks or cods. 

5 F. Buisson, Repertoire des ouvrages pedagogiques du XVI" Steele, pp. 175-77. 
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addition: one published by Joan. Durantius in 1570; and two pub- 
lished at Paris, one in 1576, and another in 1585. But it is important 
to notice further that editions of this book translated into French 
appeared at Lyons and Geneva in 1564; at Paris in 1586, 1608, 1636, 
1644, etc. Not only so, but G. Chapius brought out a translation: 
Les Colloques de Math. Cordice, divises en quatre livres, traduits du 
latin en francoys correspondant Pun a V autre, par Gabriel Chapius. 
The first edition of this translation appears to have been published 
at Lyons in 1576. 

In the presence of so many copies of the translation of the Latin 
text of the Colloquia into French, there is little wonder that the impres- 
sion has become established, without the basis of fact, that this book 
has for its object, the furtherance of the teaching of the vernacular. 
The case of regarding Corderius as the furtherer of the vernacular 
for purposes of instruction, let it be repeated, rests upon the De 
Emendatione, not the Colloquia. 

The contents of the Colloquia are in their subject-matter so inter- 
esting that they deserve to be examined at length. They contain an 
account of the schoolmaster's work, his methods, his aims; of the 
schoolboy's mode. of life; of his daily occupation, his books, his play; 
the various characters and characteristics of boys; their life at home; 
the relations to the market, the country, orchards, vineyards, trades- 
men; and their physical, intellectual, and moral attitudes. The vivid- 
ness and picturesqueness make the value of the Colloquia far beyond 
that of a mere school text-book. Moreover, the sympathy and 
insight into boy-nature makes the book the typical authority for 
child and boy life of the sixteenth century. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to parallel the Colloquia as a record of boy-life, even for the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century. Dr. Watts's Good and Divine 
Songs had a remarkable circulation and would hold an interesting 
position in any historical account of children in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But not for a moment are they comparable to the Colloquia 
of Corderius in the wealth of sympathetic insight and knowledge 
which the old man of eighty brought to bear in his production of 
these dialogues, whereby children should learn to speak Latin by 
conversations on familiar things. 

Before proceeding to a more detailed account of the contents of 
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the Colloquia, some description may perhaps here be convenient of 
the translations of the Colloquia into English. The translation from 
which all my quotations are taken is that of John Brinsley, 1 the 
writer of the Ludus Literarius. The British Museum Librafry has 
two editions of Brinsley's translation, 1636 and 1653. My own copy 
from which I give the quotations is 1636. The late Mr. Quick's 
copy (now in the Library of the Teachers' Guild of Great Britain 
and Ireland) is dated 1614. The translation is entitled: 

Corderius Dialogues Translated Grammatically For the more speedy obtaining 
to the knowledge oj the Latine tongue, jor writing and speaking Latine. Done 
chiefly jor the good oj Schooles, to be used according to the Direction set downe, in 
the Booke called Ludus Literarius or The Grammar-schoole. 

The translation is given in quaint and telling English, as the pas- 
sages quoted will show. Brinsley was a warm admirer of Corderius, 
and in the Ludus Literarius he shows similar zeal and devotion to 
the cause of training children to virtue and learning — pietas literala — 
and a similar overflowing affection and sympathy for the souls and 
minds of children and the work of the teacher. 

In 1657 Charles Hoole translated Corderius's Colloquia. But 
Hoole follows the example of Gabriel Chapius, presenting a Latin 
text and a translation into the vernacular. The object of the book 
is declared to be "that children by the help of their mother- tongue 
may the better learn to speak Latine in ordinary discourse." Brinsley, 
by his emphasis on grammatical forms, made it clear that it was 
essentially Latin writing he had in mind. But Hoole is nearer 
Corderius when he says : 

This same speaking Latine is indeed a thing to be highly commended, but not 
so much of itself as because very many neglect it. For it is not such a gallant 
thing to understand Latine, as it is base to be ignorant of it. 

The epistle dedicatory to Hoole's translation is an educational 
document so interesting and so inaccessible that I give it here entire: 
To his honoured good friend, Mr. Henry Hampson, Citizen of London 

Sir: 

The lively progress that your eldest son (the leader of his class) together with 
some other his fellows made in these Colloquies, (whilst as yet they were con- 

1 Brinsley published his Ludus Literarius in 1612, second edition, 1627. There 
is no book prior to Hoole's New Discovery of the Old Art oj Teaching School, which 
throws so much light on grammar-school procedure in England — not even the better- 
known Roger Archand, Schoolmaster. 
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versant in their Grammar Rudiments,) emboldeneth me to dedicate the same unto 
you; partly to signify how willingly I would be thankful for your singular and 
great favours done me; and partly, to witness your exemplary education of your 
sons at home. 

For I remember, your care was to see them overnight to perform their tasks 
imposed, and amongst other things this was usually enjoined him, to write out a 
certain number of the choicest phrases in this book, and to say them by heart 
the next day. By which he received a double benefit; firstly to be able to read and 
truly to write our English, and withal to be well acquainted with some elegant 
and pure expressions in the Latin tongue. 

This most profitable course I have constantly kept with young enterers to 
the Latin, and observing it exceedingly advantageous to help them forward toward 
authors with an easy delight; I proceeded thus to publish what I now present you 
with, for the general good of all, but more particularly for the benefit of your 
children. 

And however it may seem unworthy of your patronage, as insisting upon 
things more fit for boys than men to look upon, yet considering how far meaner 
works, (both of this and other objects) have been dedicated to and accepted by 
most noble personages, and many in most weighty and throng employments; I 
presume it will not want your acceptance. And sith the very worth of the book 
hath borne it out without a patron, (I may boldly say so to scores, if not) to hundreds 
of impressions, both in this and foreign countries, it cannot be any disparagement 
to you to give it countenance. 

Nor let any tell you that your sons are now past this subsidiary; seeing it may 
befit even (the most learnedest of all us) schoolmasters, both to learn and teach 
by. And I have been told in commendation of that yet famous Dr. Reynolds 
(once President of C. C. C. and then the University's Orator in Oxford) that 
when young students came to him and desired him to inform them what books 
they were best to peruse, for the steadier and surer attainment of a clean Latin 
style or speech; he ever bade them get Corderius's Colloquies, and be sure in read- 
ing them, to make those expressions their own, both for writing and speaking; 
because in them they should find Terence and Tully's elegancies applied to their 
common talk. 

Which advice of his (without question) were it but continually taken, and 
constantly observed (at the least) in that (my Mother) Academy, it would ease the 
late complaint of one 1 of the present public Readers; and cease the frequent 
sarcasms of foreigners, who deride to see such a general disability in Englishmen 
(otherwise scholars good enough) to speak in Latin. 

And I conceive no better way, whereby this defect may be remedied, and the 
scandal (that ensues thereupon) removed, than for every schoolmaster, that pro- 
fesseth to teach Latin, seriously to trace Corderius's steps and to inure himself 

1 See Dr. Moulin's epistle to Mr. Owen of Christ Church (Hoole was of Lincoln 
College, Oxford). 
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and scholars by little and little (as they daily gather strength) upon all occasions 
whatsoever to speak that learned language. And to further that most profitable 
exercise, I have purposely translated these and other Colloquies, partly, therein 
fulfilling the author's request, that masters would interpret them now and then 
to their scholars and teach them how to imitate them; and -partly to discover that 
rich treasury of elegancies, which are sometimes involved in particles and single 
words, as well as gloriously expressed in larger phrases. 

I might trouble you with some of those things which I have observed to this 
author's commendation; viz., that he underwent and performed this defatigating 
task of a schoolmaster, in sundry places in France, (more especially at Paris and 
Geneva) for about 50 years together; that he had many excellent and great scholars, 
amongst whom Master John Calvin is most famously known for his works; that 
that great and accurate printer, Robertus Stephanus, was his intimate and beloved 
friend, and one that thought it no dishonour for his Press to print Cato Construed 
by Corderius, as he should have done also these Colloquies, had not his own death 
prevented; and that, (for which indeed all we of his Profession may admire him) 
he taught 600 1 boys with far more order and silence than many other school- 
masters could keep with 30 or 40 only. I might add, that, (besides his care in 
ordering his family, having always a multitude of Tablers 2 ) he spent many private 
hours (stolen, as it seems from his time of sleep and recreation,) in providing such 
helps for his children, as might ease himself, and encourage them in (passing) the 
difficulties of learning; and though he knew well enough many jeered to see a man 
of his parts and years, thus to busy himself in such boyish matters; yet he so far 
addicted himself to teach little ones, that for their sakes he condescended to any, 
even the meanest undertakings. So that indeed, I may well commend Corderius 
as an excel'ent pattern for a good schoolmaster to follow, and this book of his as a 
true touchstone for judicious parents to try, when their children are taught and 
disciplined. 

But I fear to offend with length, and therefore I will omit many things 
touching the use and benefit of these Colloquies, and my design in translating 
them, because indeed I intend, (as God continues health and opportunity,) to pro- 
ceed in A New Discovery of the old Art of Teaching, and therein to show the 
manner of improving this and other books, used in schools, to their proper ends. 

May you please (worthy Sir) to receive this mean expression of mine unfeigned 
desires, to promote the benefit of those towardly young gentlemen your sons; and 
to reserve it as a pledge of my endeavours (at the least) to avoid the name of a 
thankless person; I shall rest, after I have subscribed myself, Sir, 

Humbly devoted to serve you and yours, 

Charles Hoole. 

From my School in 
Goldsmith's Alley. 

Novemb. 4. 1652. 

1 This information Hoole apparently obtained form Cordeeius's Colloquia, Book 
IV, 23. See table in this essay. 

2 /. e., boarders. 
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Other translations of Cordcrius's Colloquia into English are by: 

i.'Dr. Willymot, Vice-Provost of King's College, Cambridge: A Silent Cen- 
tury'' oj Cordcrius's Colloquies, 4th cd., 1759; 10th cd., 1760; 20th cd., 1814; and a 
revised edition as late as 1831. 

2. John Clarke, Master of the Hull Grammar School: A Select Century oj 
Cordery's Colloquies, 1718; 10th cd., 1740; 29th ed., London, 1806, and Trenton, 
1S06; and a revised edition, Edinburgh, as late as 1830. 

3. John Stirling, D.D., Vicar of Gt. Gadderdcn, Herts: A Select Century oj 
Cordery's Colloquies, 6th ed., n. d. 

4. Samuel Loggon, M.A.: Select Colloquies oj Mathurin Cordier, 12th cd., 
1790; 21st ed., corrected, 1830. [Samuel Loggon in the course of a long preface 
discusses the editions of Hoole, Willymot, Clarke, and Stirling. He points out 
merits in each. Of Clarke he thinks very highly, but objects to the printing of 
his book whereby the Latin and English are both on one page, which, he observes, 
is as improper as an interlinear translation.] 

5. R. Mant: A passing or grammatical resolution oj some oj the Colloquies oj 

Cordery. [With the text.] 2d ed By R. Mant, Southampion [1800 ?]; 3d 

ed., 1801. 

In addition to the above translations, Latin texts were published 
by the Society of Stationers in London. 

Mat. Corderii Colloquiorum Scholasticorum Libri IV Diligenter recogniti. 
Protrepticon ad bene vivendi recleque loquendi sludiosos. Editions in British 
Museum, 1679, 1717, 1741, 1780. 

In 1854 was published: 

M. Corderii Colloquia selecta [together with] Erasmi .... Selecla Colloquia. 

Whether, therefore, Hoole be right or not in speaking of "scores, 
if not hundreds," of editions of this book, it is safe to say that for 
circulation as a schoolbook it is probably second only to the Orbis 
Pictus of Comenius, though that book has the considerable advan- 
tage of illustrations. Occasionally books spring into being which 
summarize a lifetime's spirit of struggle and aspiration. They are 
often self-conscious and often pathetic in the sense of failure. But 
in the case of Maturinus Corderius, we feel the good old man of 
eighty-two years of age finds fitting self-expression in writing these 
Colloquia. They disclose the typical buoyancy, the clearness of 
expression, the definiteness of literary aim and method, the sim- 
plicity of piety, and the charm of consideration for others character- 

1 It may be stated that Corderius's entire Colloquia number 228, divided into 
four books. 
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istic of so many Frenchmen; but all devoted to the service of children, 
in the spirit of the Master who said: "Suffer little children to come 
unto me." Thomas Arnold in a later day declared that the numbers 
in his school did not matter, but the essential point was that his 
school should be a school of Christian gentlemen. Corderius's ideal 
was that his school should be a school of religious children desirous 
of becoming learned in the learning of the day, but never to be or 
become other than children in their attitude to their best or chief 
Father in heaven. It is not easy to put such conceptions into a 
formal pedagogical treatise. Cordcrius has written a book straight 
from the experiences of the travail of his soul for fifty years. 

Fifty years have elapsed since, vowed to teaching, I have not ceased to 
reflect on the means of inculcating in youth the taste for learning, with that for 
religion and good manners.' 

The publication of the book which was to embody such a life- 
spirit was due to the suggestion of another. The simple expansive 
nature of Corderius delights in revealing the history of his literary 
endeavors. His distinctness of purpose and his desire to seize every 
opportunity of acknowledging his thankfulness to God for the pleasure 
of service, or even the attempt at service, have full scope in his Latin 
preface 2 to the Colloquia. The following passage shows the origin 
and occasion of the work: 

Now that God, most benign Father, has brought me for the second time to 
Geneva as to a haven of surety, after a number of labors and infinite perils, I have 
often thought in myself in what way I could be of use. Now, as Robert Stephen, 3 

' Preface to the Colloquia. 

* I should state that Brinsley does not translate the preface. He regards the 
Colloquia as a book for boys rather than for teachers 

J Mr. G. H. Putnam, in Books and Book Makers in the Middle Ages (Vol. II, 
pp. 5-7), says: "The exceptional personal erudition of Robert Esticnne, the dis- 
tinctive importance of his publishing undertakings, the zeal evinced by him from the 
beginning of his career for the advancement of learning and for the critical scholarship, 
and the courageous fight made by him against the assumption of the bigoted divines 
of the Sorbonne of the right to exercise censorship over a literature of the very lan- 
guage of which they were for the most part ignorant, constitute the grounds of my 
selection of him as the most worthy representative of the printer-publishers of France 
of the sixteenth century." And again, speaking of Robert Esticnne's household, 
Mr. Putnam says: "The publisher's household included for many years, in addition 
to the members of his family circle, a number of his editors and press-correctors. 
These assistants represented a number of nationalities, and they had, as a consequence, 
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the greatest friend I had, who first instructed me in the knowledge of the gospel, 
exhorted me especially at one time, amongst others, to write something for children, 
and promised me whatever there might be of need for the purpose, and even went 
to the expense of employing a clerk for me, I began to think of it. But alas! 
almost immediately this friend of mine was called away to God — to the great 
sorrow and loss of letters. Nevertheless, I did not, on that account, cease from 
pursuing what I had begun, but I began to write some small works by means of 
which I should have testified my love to children, had he been able to put the last 
touch to them. .... Last year I was given an assistant in my teaching work, 
and it came to me in mind to look over my old papers, amongst which were those 
colloquies sleeping for three years in the dust of my study. I awakened them from 
this long sleep to polish them up again and to augment them in the leisure of the 
morning hours. I then referred the manuscript to general learned men, who 
judged it worthy of being placed with the grammar in the hands of children. I 
then decided to publish it to bear witness to the double design, the realization of 
which I have pursued in my long career, to know how to inculcate in children 
religion and good morals along with purity of language. If there should return 
any fruit from this labor, let them bless him who inspired me with the thought of 
it, and let them remember also in their prayers magistrates of this city, under 
whose administration we live in peace and can consecrate our studies to the 
glory of God. 

In 1564 the Colloquia appeared. 

I now proceed to give some account of what may be gathered from 
the contents of the Colloquia under the following heads: (1) religious 
training; (2) moral training; (3) boys' relations to their parents; 
(4) boys' pursuits; (5) the teachers' duties. 

I. RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 

Mark Pattison said that the aim of the early Calvinists was to 
establish a theocratical government in the state. Corderius had no 
desire nearer to his heart than to bring a theocracy into the school. 

adopted Latin as their common tongue. Through the example of these permanent 
guests, aided by the facility of the mistress of the house, Latin became the language 
first of the table, and finally of the whole domestic establishment." No wonder 
such a house and household have been described as a New Academy. Corderius was 
in Paris from 1523 to 1533. Robert Stephen succeeded his father as publisher in 
1524, when he was twenty-one years of age. Robert Stephen removed the publishing 
business to Geneva in 1552. Corderius returned the second time to Geneva in 1558, 
nearly eighty years of age. Robert Stephen died in 1559. In 1562 Corderius was 
absolved from taking classes in the morning, and thus had sufficient time to devote 
to the completion of his Colloquia. The preface is dated February 6, 1564. He 
died in September, 1564. 
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In one of the dialogues, 1 G. and H. are the interlocutors. G. gives 
advice to H. as to how ignorance can be overcome by boys. He says : 

First of all pray to God most often, and from thy heart, and then be always 
attentive, that is to say, hear diligently, whatsoever is taught, whether thy master 
speak, or whether thy school-fellows repeat anything; last of all, nourish love 
completely. H.: "By what means?" G.: "Neither hurt any man, neither 
offend any, envy no man. Hate no man, but contrarily love all, as brethren, and 
do well to all, as much as thou canst." H.: "What shall these things further 
me to the. profit of my studies?" G.: "Very much." H.: "How?" G.: "For 
so God will enlighten thy wit, increase thy memory and the other gifts oj the 
mind; to conclude, he will so promote thy studies that thou mayest make daily 
greater progresses therein." 

It is, therefore, the grace of God which enlightens the wits of 
pupils, and only in a derived or secondary sense the toil of teacher and 
taught. So, too,, the will of an earthly father is only to be regarded 
as the vehicle of God's will, as may be gathered from the following 
dialogue 2 between M. and N. : 

M.: "When wilt thou go home?" N.: "I know not; when it shall seem 
good to God; for that doth depend of his will, not mine." M.: "What if thy 
father send for thee ?" N.: "Then I shall understand, that God will have it so, 
and therefore I will obey him." M.: "What if the will of God shall be one, the 
will of thy father, another?" N.: "It is not my part to dispute concerning this; 
but as I trust, my father will not send for me rashly." M.: "I also do not think 
otherwise, but I desired to talk thus long with thee." N.: "I rejoice that this 
your speech hath not been fabulous." M.: " I would to God, such like speeches 
were more frequent in the schools." N.: "Then shall they be so, when God 
himself shall affect the minds of children with the fear of himself." M. : "There- 
fore, let us beseech him that that may shortly come to pass." 

Not only are boys to regard themselves as directly under the will 
of God in questions of school-leaving and home-going. The will of 
God is to be the supreme arbiter 3 in their relations with one another, 

1 Book II, 66. Brinsley, I may note, uses "dialogue" as translation of colloquia 
or collogues — though since his time "colloquy" has become anglicized. 

* Book IV, 6. 

3 Events are regarded as directly willed by God. For instance, in Colloquia, 
Book IV, 19, a boy, Cararius, says: "I know not when the breaking-up day will 
be." Molinaeus says: "I hope it will be at the end of next week." Cararius: "But 
this is not at our determination." Molinaeus: "No, nor indeed in the determination 
of our Master." Cararius: "Of whom therefore?" Molinaeus: "Of God only, 
who doth govern the counsels of men by his own appointment." Cararius: "But 
Satan doth seem to govern sometimes." Molinaeus: "As much as God himself 
doth permit." 
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over all matters, e. g., in the borrowing and returning of a penknife. 
In one of the dialogues 1 Langine had borrowed a "passing good 
penknife" from Roland and lost it. He set up a "little paper on 
the posts of a gate," and the knife was brought back by a boy of the 
sixth form (i. e., the lowest) — much to Langine's joy and surprise. 
He adds: "Truly there are few who do restore, if so be that it be a 
thing of any worth." To which Roland replies: "And yet it is 
commanded, viz., by the Word of God." When five monitors are 
chosen the master calls them together. One boy asks: "What 
pleaseth you to command ? " The master replies : 

It was enough to bid, for I am neither emperor nor magistrate You are 

not ignorant with how great fear of the L01 d I chose you openly yesterday in 
common hall. We began with sacred prayers, our admonition followed, and our 

exhortation to all the company of scholars concerning the fear of the Lord 

Therefore ye may not think that action in which the name of the Lord was called 

upon so earnestly to have been a sport or a jest Believe me that this your 

office is both honorable and holy I heartily beseech you that you perform 

diligence with the fear and reverence of God in all those things which you shall 

understand to pertain to your office Fear ye not the threats of the wicked. 

.... What power have they over you? Fear him rather who is your Lord. 
.... Let the fear of him, so great a Prince, be always before your eyes. You 
shall incur (I know) the hatred of some wicked and dissolute boys; but let the love 
and dearness of your heavenly Father alone be of more weight with you than all 
the ill-will of all men. 

If we ask why monitors should be obeyed, the answer is brought 
within the scope of the only conceivable authority to Corderius — viz., 
that derived from God. 

Why should we obey our parents? The answer is: Because it is the fifth 
commandment of the Decalogue. 3 Whence then derive schoolmasters the right 
to enforce obedience ? The answer is: We hear in our catechism that that [fifth] 
commandment doth extend itself more largely: for it doth comprehend masters 
and magistrates, and to conclude, all men to whom God himself hath made us 
subject, under the name of parents. 3 

So far from such a theory undermining the schoolmaster's pre- 
rogative by subordinating it, so to say, as a subsection of the fifth 
article of the Mosaic code, it exalted his position, along with that 
of the parent, into the theory that the wills of the parents and of the 
teachers were expressions of the divine will, in so far as they were 

1 Book II, 45. a Book II, 21. 3 Ibid. 
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exercised under the sense of responsibility to God. Indeed, it was 
a claim, in a sense, for the divine right of schoolmasters. What 
Mark Pattison declares of Calvin's rule at Geneva in civil affairs is 
not far removed in principle from that of Corderius's for the school. 
"There must be authority to compel obedience to God's Word, since 
all deviation from it is a criminal act, not a corrigeable error of judg- 
ment. Authority, external force, is the one remedy." There is only one 
way of avoiding punishment in Corderius's school, if some command 
of Scripture is quoted against a boy. This is for him to confess his 
fault and bow before authority in all submission. Otherwise the 
lash or rod, and woe be to the boy, then, if he does not admit that 
he deserved it! 

We are reminded constantly, in reading the Colloquia, of the 
description given by John Fiske in the Beginnings of New England. 
He is describing the aim of John Winthrop and his friends in coming 
to Massachusetts: 

The aim was the construction of a theocratic state, which should be to Chris- 
tians under the New Testament dispensation all that the theocracy of Moses and 

Joshua and Samuel had been to the Jews in Old Testament days So far as 

possible, the text of the Holy Scriptures should be their guide both in the weighty 
matters of general legislation and in the shaping of the smallest details of daily 
life. 

These words serve admirably to describe the tenor of the actual 
conversations suggested for the schoolboys of Corderius's school. 
The theocratic state which sought its realization in New England 
had been prepared for in the school of Corderius, and in many gen- 
erations of schoolboys learning their Latin through those numerous 
editions of the Colloquia to which we have referred. Nowhere could 
Calvin's views in this matter be more vividly and picturesquely por- 
trayed. At no time of life would they react with more gathering 
strength than on the plastic minds of children. Moreover, the chil- 
dren in the Latin schools, when Corderius was read, were precisely 
by a process of natural selection the most intelligent and active of 
youthful minds in the community. Further, the fact that the Col- 
loquia, which were intended originally to be the material of Latin 
conversation (and therefore the main point of which was that they 
should be in Latin), were quickly translated into French, is explained 
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by their suitability for inculcating the spirit of Calvin in the schools. 
The large circulation of texts both in English and in Latin in the 
English schools is at once an indication of the strength of Calvinism 
in England, and a motor force in its development. 

The reference to the texts of Scripture, as embodying the will of 
God, will receive further illustration presently, when we come to 
deal with moral training disclosed in the Colloquia. But before 
leaving the subject of religious training, mention should be made of 
the dogmatic instruction which was laid down. In one dialogue 1 
is given what might be described as the boys' Credo. The master 
and a child are together. The child has just done a lesson satis- 
factorily. 

Master: "It is well; but there is a thing that I will admonish thee of." Boy: 
"I desire earnestly to hear that." Master: "Thou must think very often how 
much thou owest to God, the giver of all good things, who hath given thee both 
wit and such a happy memory." Boy: "What do I not owe him who hath given 
me all things ?" Master: "Tell some of his chief benefits, even as I have taught 
thee sometimes." Boy: "That heavenly Father hath given my body a soul, 
life, good mind, good parents, rich, noble, well-affected toward me, and who do not 
only minister plentifully unto me all things necessary to this life, but also (which is 
for the greatest) do provide that I may be instructed so diligently in good learning 
and good manners that nothing is to be required further." Master: "Thou 
hast spoken all these things truly: but thou hast pretermitted one thing, which is a 
singular benefit of God; dost thou know what it is ?" Boy:" Suffer me to think 
a little upon it." Master: "Think at thy leisure." Boy: "Now I remember: 
but for the greatness of the matter I know not in what words I can express it." 
Master: "Nevertheless tell me in what manner thou canst." Boy: "I think 
again and again." Master: "Say at length." Boy: "The benefits of the best 
and greatest God toward me are innumerable, in body, in mind, in external things: 
but none can either be bettered or thought greater than that he hath given freely 
his only begotten Son to me, who hath redeemed me most miserable sinner and 
captive under the tyranny of Satan, and being destinated to eternal death, and 
that by his own death, the most cruel of all and most ignominious." Master: 
"Thou hast spoken very fitly, and almost in so many words as I had taught them 
at other tim s. But hath God granted this so great a benefit to thee alone?" 
Boy "No, truly." Master: "To whom besides?" Boy: "To all whosoever 
shall believe the Gospel faithfully and truly." Master: "Go to, cite the place 
out of the Gospel of John, to that end." Boy: " 'God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son that everyone who believed in him should not perish, 
but have eternal life, ....'" and so the boy goes on. 
1 Book II, 6-. 
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It is noticeable in this passage that Corderius does not apparently 
allude to the doctrine which is usually associated with Calvin — 
viz., the doctrine of election. While it is clear that Corderius has 
seized some of the central principles of Calvin, especially his con- 
ception of theocracy, it is by no means certain that he followed 
Calvin in the perspective of his views. It would seem doubtful on 
this point of election whether Corderius was always sound in the 
faith. Otherwise why should he not insist on the boy making so neces- 
sary a modification to the idea of the salvation of all who believe? 
The fact is that the idea of the love of God is so deeply rooted in 
Corderius that he finds it hard to get outside of it into the inner 
circle of stalwart Calvinism. There is so little of what is aggressive 
in Corderius that it is stated that the Colloquia were for two centuries 
used in Roman Catholic schools 1 "with no other modifications than 
several excisions in the preface." In fact, Corderius insists con- 
stantly on the goodness of God in every detail of life, and the debt 
of gratitude that we ought therefore both to feel and to pay. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to hear that Corderius's book was, on the 
whole, acceptable to Catholics as well as Protestants. In the interval 
between his Parisian life and his Swiss life, Corderius had for a time 
taught at Bordeaux, in the famous College de Guyenne, of which 
a Genevan was the head. In the rules of this college, the first 
was as Massebieau notes, "First, the scholars shall be religious 
and fear God. They will neither think or speak ill of the Catholic 
or orthodox religion." Having lived under a regime of this nature, 
Corderius was perhaps not so likely to have been so aggressive as 
his leader, Calvin. 2 So, on the other hand, Sebastian Castalian 

1 Massebieau, Les Collogues scolaires, p. 232. However, one can hardly imagine 
Catholics would retain for use in their schools a passage in Book IV, 34, describing 
a visit to Italy, where Rome is described as in time past "the head of the world, but 
is now the fountain and original of all abominations." Again: "Sawest thou not 
the great beast [explained in the margin as the pope] ?" "I saw him by the way when 
he was carried through the streets (I think) to be beholden of all." But I have only 
noticed one other passage to which exception could easily be taken by Catholics on 
the score of aggressiveness. Surely this state of things reflects singular merit on a 
follower of Calvin, writing for children! 

2 It has been claimed that the stimulus which led Corderius to the writing of 
educational books was based upon his acceptance of evangelical Protestant views. 
But it is difficult to withstand Massebieau's argument that Corderius would not have 
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dedicated his Dialogues sacris to Corderius in 1545, and apparently 
did not lose the sympathy of Corderius when he came into conflict 
with Calvin in theological matters. It seems most in accord with 
what we know of Corderius to conclude that, whether as Catholic 
or Protestant, his heart was absorbed in bringing religion into the 
lives of children. It is likely enough, as Corderius himself suggests, 
that when he became Protestant this was the vantage ground of a 
redoubling of ardor in religious exhortation to children. 

Foster Watson. 

University College, 
Aberystwyth, Wales. 

[To be continued.] 

insisted upon confession in a chapter on religion in the De Corrupti Sermonis Emenda- 
tione Libettus, which, at any rate, is retained in the 1540 edition, if he had not written 
that chapter while still within something of a sympathetic relation with the old church. 



